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From beginnings as a small normal school for 
preparing teachers Southern Illinois University has 
grown to be the forty-first largest university in the 
country. What is now the School of Business has 
shared in the phenomenal growth of the University 
as a whole. Quantitative growth must not, however, 
be at the price of quality. As a means of assessing 
and of further improving the quality of education 
for business and business teaching at Southern, 
the School of Business undertook, in the spring of 
1959, to survey by means of a mailed questionnaire 
the careers of all 675 of its graduates during the 
1949-1958 period. Our graduates were asked to 
evaluate their education at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, mainly in the School of Business, and to 
suggest improvements in the light of their experi- 
ences since graduation. This article reports the 
major findings of the survey.’ 


A BIRDS EYE VIEW OF THE SURVEY 


In one sense much of our survey is a census of 
our graduates—a study of their status as of 1959. 
At the same time, the ten-year crop of graduates 
surveyed permits the identification of trends—occu- 
pational trends mainly—over a ten-year period. 

From another point of view, some of our findings 
have mainly local applicability: local to this School 
of Business, or to this University, or to this region. 
Other findings have pervasive and broad-scale im- 
plications for collegiate education as a whole, for 
education for business and for business teaching 
across the country. : 

Still another way to classify our findings—wheth- 
er of local or general applicability—is in terms of 
the types of implications they have. For example, 
the findings have implications for educational and 
vocational guidance of undergraduates, for the ac- 
tivities of this University’s Placement Service. Most 
prominently, the findings have curricular implica- 


"Responses to the mailed questionnaire were received 
from 481 (71 per cent) of the 675 graduates. Respondents 
were found to be a representative sample of all graduates; 
thus, the findings may be taken to apply to all graduates— 
both those who did and those who did not respond to the 
questionnaire. 


wile. West is an Associate Professor of Business Educa- 
tion in the School of Business. He had primary responsi- 
bility for designing, conducting, and reporting the survey 
with the assistance during early formative stages of a Sur. 
vey Committee whose other members are Professors Paul 
M. Hoffman and Susie Ogden. This article summarizes 
the more extensive report: “A School of Business Surveys 
Tts Alumni—1949-1958,” Southern Illinois University 
1960, pp. xiti-158 (Mimeo.). The views expressed should 


not be taken as the official ones of the School of Business 
or of Southern Illinois University. 


tions, ranging from evaluation of particular courses: 
in the School of Business through short- and long: 
range goals of this School and this University. But! 
the most crucial issue of all is: Of what should: 
collegiate education for business consist ? 


A WORMS EYE VIEW OF THE SURVEY 


A more molecular view of the purposes and scope 
of the survey may be inferred from our findings on: 
questions such as these: Are this University’s busi-. 
ness and business teaching graduates mainly serv-- 
ing Southern Illinois, or are they more widely dis-- 
persed geographically ? In just what occupations are 
our graduates engaged and at what salaries or earn-: 
ings? ; 

What occupations appear to demand formal col-- 
legiate preparation? Which occupations rest more: 
nearly on work experience ? 

Does financial success in business appear to de- 
pend to any perceptible extent on particular field: 
of specialization within a collegiate school of busi-: 
ness ? 

What is the extent of job satisfaction and job: 
responsibility among business and business teach-: 
ing graduates one through ten years after gradua-. 
tion? To what extent are job attitudes, job respon-. 
sibility, and job earnings related to particular aca- 
demic preparation for specific occupations ? 

What collegiate courses (general or specialized) ) 
are reported to be especially valuable or useful toe 
persons in various business occupations? What sorts¢ 
of guidance services would be most useful to under-: 
graduates? In what academic fields and for personss 
in what occupations is continued formal educationt 
at the graduate level thought useful? 

How well has the University and this School of 
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susiness served the needs of our eraduates—both 
versonal and occupational ? 

What improvements do our graduates recom- 
nend? 


THE 1949-1958 GRADUATE—-BACKGROUND AND 
EARLY HISTORY 


Nine-tenths of those surveyed are in the age 
‘ange of twenty-one to thirty-four, with an average 
median) age in 1959 of twenty-seven. With a me- 
lian annual family income in 1959 of a little more 
han $6,000 our graduates do just about as well 
inancially as the nation’s college graduates in the 
ame age range. 


Residence. More than eight in ten were Southern 
Ilinoisans as undergraduates, and almost half of 
hese persons specified “convenient location” as 
heir chief reason for attending Southern Illinois 
Jniversity (30 per cent mentioned “low cost”). 
Towever, fewer than four in ten presently live and 
vork in Southern Illinois. Three in four, however, 
vork somewhere in Illinois or in St. Louis, Mis- 
ouri. Twenty-eight per cent of our graduates work 
n cities of more than one million population (main- 
y in Chicago and in St. Louis), while 37 per cent of 
ur graduates work in cities of more than 100,000 
opulation. In all, 38 per cent of our graduates work 
ut-of-state and, in fact, are found in all parts of 
e United States. By way of comparison, of the 
ore than 20,000 graduates of the entire University 
uring the 1950-1958 period, more than half still 
eside in Southern Illinois, while 25 per cent of all 
raduates live and work out-of-state. These differ- 
nces are explained, in part, by the fact that large 
umbers of teachers (who continue to make up a 
onsiderable proportion of all Southern Illinois 
niversity graduates) remain to teach in Southern 
linois. In any event it is clear that for business 
cupations this University has rather more than a 
cal or even regional impact and, in particular, is 
reparing numbers of business majors for life and 
vork in large metropolitan centers. At the same 
me, it is impressive that five of every eight of our 
usiness and business teaching graduates are serv- 
© the state of Illinois. 


Educational Background. \n terms of the five-de- 
artment structure under which the School of Busi- 
ess has been operating since 1957, 30 per cent of 
r respondents were Management majors (general, 
nancial, or personnel); 24 per cent were Ac- 
unting majors; another 25 per cent were Business 
ducation majors planning to teach business sub- 
cts in the secondary schools (persons whose de- 
ees are formally granted through the College of 
ducation but who take the largest proportion of 
eir specialized work in the School of Business) ; 
‘per cent were Marketing majors; while the re- 
aining handful of our respondents consisted of 
irteen Economics majors and six Secretarial 
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majors (taught within the Department of Secretarial 
and Business Education). 


Early Employment History. About three-fifths of 
our graduates were gainfully employed during their 
junior and/or senior undergraduate years, for an 
average of nearly twenty hours a week. While at 
least partial self-support may be a necessity for 
many of our students, gainful employment on the 
scale of that of many of our undergraduates must 
inevitably have unfortunate effects on their aca- 
demic performance. 

Upon graduation, seven-tenths of our graduates 
secured jobs directly related to their undergraduate 
major field of specialization; another one-fifth got 
“somewhat related” positions. Secretaries, teachers, 
and accountants almost uniformly started off in 
positions related to their education; economics ma- 
jors rarely did so; while about three-fifths of our 
management and marketing majors secured their 
first post-graduation jobs in these fields. 

Starting salaries during the ten-year period sur- 
veyed have more than paralleled the continuous rise 
in the cost of living index. The 1949 eraduate be- 
gan at an average of $232 a month; his 1958 coun- 
terpart, at $360 a month, with one-fourth of our 
most recent graduates earning $410 a month or 
more on their first post-graduation positions. One- 
third of all our respondents secured their first jobs 
through the assistance of the University’s Place- 
ment Service (four of every ten 1956-1958 gradu- 
ates and nearly three in ten 1949-1955 graduates). 


CURRENT (1959) oOcCUPATIONS 


Of every twenty graduates, eleven are employed 
by private business, four by educational institutions, 
two are in military service, one works for some 
governmental agency, one is a housewife, the re- 
maining small fraction are graduate students. More 
than one-fourth of our graduates (distributed over 
the entire ten-year period surveyed) secured their 
current positions with the aid of the University’s 
Placement Service. 

As compared to the nation’s work force in 1959 
(and using Bureau of the Census designations) we 
have notably fewer “professional, technical, and 
kindred workers” than are found among college 
graduates as a whole, but many more than are 
found among all employed persons. Similarly, we 
are high on “managers, officials and proprietors 
(non-farm)” and markedly higher on “sales work- 
ers.” We have fewer clerical workers than in the 
nation as a whole, but more than are found among 
all employed college graduates, In all, among 
our own graduates managerial, sales, and clerical 
workers (50 per cent) slightly outnumber those in 
occupations designated “profession-technical” (44 
per cent) by the Bureau of the Census. 


Employers and Job Duties 


Of our 438 fully employed respondents, 336 are 
in business occupations, with the remaining one- 
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fourth of our employed graduates in luce 
occupations. Table 1 displays the job duties and t e 
employers of those in non-educational occupations. 
The right-hand column of the table shows the pro- 
portions performing various duties, and the bottom 
row shows the proportions working for various em- 


ployers. 


Fall, 1960 


this survey is addressed is: Do our graduates se- 
cure particular positions in the business world be- 
cause they were trained for these positions at 
college? To put it another way: What occupations 
require specific academic preparation? Which ones 
make more modest demands on specific academic 
training and appear to be more markedly job-tied, 


TABLE 1 


Employer and Job Duties of Business-Employed Graduates 


Employer Total 
ae Mfg. a a ae var es we Govt. fee ae No. Te 
Cler-Sec 5 1 2 0 3 1 E 2 6 2 De 6.8 | 
Jr Accte 3 0 0 2 2 0 8 0 3 ) 8 oA: 
Sr Acctg gl A 0 4 4 4 12 16 10 3 5 20.2 | 
Sales 15 3 21 14 it =) 0 0 0 ] 58 173 
Cred & Col i i) iL 0 0 i 0) 0 Il 0) 10 3.0 | 
Jr Mgmt 2 3 0 4 0 0 ) 0 1 0 10 3.0 ) 
Purchasing | i) 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 7 2.1 | 
Production 4 0 0 0 0) 0 0 0 1 ) = lo 
Sr Memt 1 15 1 7 3 4 i 0 6 7 45 13.4 
Spec-Tech 8 0 1 11 5 7 0 8 7 7 o4 16.11 
Off & Pers Memt 3 2 1 4 2 1 0 s) 0 2 18 3.41 
Mil Duties 0 0 0 0 0 0 40) 0 0) 20 20 60 | 

Total i 28 ef 46 20 oH | 22 29 By 43 336 100.22 
Per Cent 17.0 8.3 8.0" “Iss 6.0) B07 to 86° /TLO” 2s 993} 


As shown in Table 1, accountants, salesmen, man- 
agers, and clerical personnel are distributed across 
all classes of employer. But note that three-fourths 
of the accountants are in private or in governmental 
accounting rather than in public accounting—a 
datum that has obvious bearing on collegiate ac- 
counting curricula. 

By way of summary, of all those in full-time em- 
ployment in business or government (excluding 
educational employment), one-fourth are account- 
ants; more than one-sixth are in sales; about one- 
sixth are managers (junior, senior, or trainee) ; 
another one-sixth have highly specialized job duties 
not markedly paralleled by specific educational 
preparation but, instead, mainly learned on the job 
(e.g., traffic clerk, market analyst) ; nearly one of 
every seven graduates in the business world is in 
the insurance field either as a salesman, under- 
writer, or agency manager. 


RELATION BETWEEN OCCUPATION AND EDUCATION 


Perhaps the most pertinent question to which 


more dependent on work experience itself? In thes 
answers to such questions lies identification of anr 
appropriate collegiate education for business. 

If most persons in a particular occupation aret 
found to have had specific academic preparations 
for that occupation, then it is fair to infer thati 
persons without such preparation will not tend tot 
secure and retain employment in that occupation.: 
For such occupations, specific academic preparationt 
would be a necessary and a proper component int 
collegiate education for business. On the other 
hand, if large numbers of persons holding givent 
occupations were not formally prepared for thems 
at college, then it may be inferred that specific 
preparation for such occupations may be left to the: 
business world and not made a distinctive andi 
prominent component of collegiate education fon 
business. . | 

On this issue it is rather suggestive that millions 
of persons with no college education at all are in 
business occupations, while other millions in tha 
business world have earned college degrees in non 
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yusiness fields. There is, no doubt, a substantial 
entiment to the effect that success in business is 
. function of general and special abilities, traits, 
ind interests as these are brought to business ex- 
erience itself. Put in such fashion, our survey 
urnishes no answers; for we did not look into the 
ducational backgrounds of those in business occu- 
vations but, instead, into the occupations of our own 
school of Business graduates. We have in this sur- 
fey a more microscopic look into occupations with- 
n the business world. The question on which our 
urvey throws at least some light may be put in 
his way: On the basis of the educational back- 
sxround of our own graduates, is specific job prep- 
ration required or is undergraduate collegiate 
raining for business properly “general business” 
raining? Were most of our accountants accounting 
majors; most of our salespersons, marketing ma- 
ors; most of our managers, management majors; 
nost of our teachers, business education majors? 

The details on this issue are displayed in Table 
2 (which shows, in addition and incidentally, the 
listribution of occupations within Education— 
yarallel to those for business occupations shown in 
Table 1—and, as well, the exact number of respond- 
ents in each of nine undergraduate major fields of 
specialization). 

The possible contribution to job preparation of 


graduate study in various fields is not reflected in 
Table 2. However, only about 20 per cent of our 
graduates had, by 1959, undertaken any sort of 
graduate work; and only 10 per cent pursued such 
study in a business field (with another 10 per cent 
in some field relevant to an educational position). 
Accordingly, the data of Table 2 only slightly un- 
derestimate the education-occupation relevance of 
various jobs. 

With the foregoing qualification, a little arith- 
metic applied to the data of Table 2 will show that 
45 per cent of those in sales occupations were not 
marketing majors and that 62 per cent of those with 
managerial duties were not management majors. 
Even among accountants, 24 per cent were not 
accounting majors as undergraduates (although all 
School of Business students take a minimum of one 
year—three courses—in accounting). In the educa- 
tional world, for instructional or administrative po- 
sitions at sub-college levels, specific academic quali- 
fications are embedded in licensing requirements— 
so that it is safe to assume that all those in (sub- 
college) educational positions who were not busi- 
ness education majors as undergraduates undertook 
appropriate academic preparation at graduate levels. 
For college teaching the conventional preparation 
is in one’s subject-matter field rather than in peda- 
gogy. With the foregoing comments as background 


TABLE 2 


Current Job Duties of Those in Various Undergraduate Fields of Specialization 


Undergraduate Field of Specialization 


Genl. Fin. Bers, ~ Jbx018 Bus. 

Job Duties Acct. Econ. Mgmt. Mgmt. Mgmt. Educ. Mktg. Sec. Adm. Total 
lerical-Secretarial 4. 3 1 12 4, A, il 29 
unior Accounting 3 ] 2 1 il ; 18 
enior Accounting Bi 1 5 5 3 2 72 
ales, Sales Promotion 2 Peet 5 4 ii 32 Y 58 
redits and Collections il 3 2 ' 3 1 1 
unior Management 1 2 3 4 y 
urchasing 1 3 ] 2 i 
roduction 1 il ! : 
enior Management 10 il S ] 3 13 4 oe 
pecialized-Technical Services 8 | ae 5 oO 4 9 ; . 
fice & Personnel Management 2 5 2 ] 1 5 : 2 
igh School Business Teacher ] i 43 1 ; A 
ollege or University Teacher 2 ] 2 3 : 5 
ther Teaching Ds 1 4 ] ] 9 3 : 
ducational Administration 1 ] 6 
duc. Management 

(Non-instructional) ] ul : fl ; 

ecial Educational Services ia, = 2 
; Sub-Total 104 10.976 25 16 89 82 5 19 418 
raduate Student 3 1I 2 D, 4, f : Mp 
ilitary Duties 5 2: 3 2 af : , a 
ousewife 1 1 : ° 
nemployed paps, nal. wal 


Grand Total 113 e923 
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Table 3 summarizes our data on the issue of educa- 
tion-occupation relationships. 

It is apparent that accounting and teaching make 
strong demands on specific academic preparation ; 
other occupations do so to a more modest extent. 
For these other occupations, only three and one-half 
persons out of every Six majored in directly rele- 
vant undergraduate fields of study. A conservative 
inference from these data is that, except for ac- 
counting and teaching, collegiate curricula for busi- 
ness should not be oriented around specific occupa- 
tions but should, instead, be mainly devoted to edu- 
cation for business in general, This recommendation 
is perhaps the most prominent of those made in 
both of the two major surveys of collegiate educa- 


specialization) which serve as different capstones 
of an arch more or less common to all specializa- 
tions. The foregoing is possibly a slight under- 
statement for some fields (Business Education, 
Accounting, and Economics)—but as a generali- 
zation it is probably an adequate basis for drawing 
curricular inferences from our survey data on edu- 
cation-occupation relationships. 


Short Term versus Long-Term Job Preparation. 
Although there is not perfect overlap between the 
issues of specific versus general business preparation 
and that of preparation for initial jobs versus prep- 
aration for future, higher-level occupations, the two 
issues are interwoven and tend to divide faculties 


TABLE 3 
Relation of Current Job Duties to Undergraduate Field of Specialization 
Per Cent 
Directly Somewhat 
Job Duties Related Related Unrelated Number 
Non-Educational 
Clerical-Secretarial 65.5 27.6 6.9 29 
Junior Accounting 88.9 oe 0.0 18 
Senior Accounting 81.9 13.9 A.2 ep. 
Sales 67.2 205 3.4 58 
Credits and Collections 40.0 60.0 0.0 10 
Management 64.4 Zouk 11.9 SM) 
Purchasing 14.3 ghee 14.3 7 
Production 20.0 60.0 20.0 = 
Specialized-Technical Services 46.3 33.0 20.4 o4 
Office & Personnel Management pe? 11.1 16.4 18 
Military Duties 0.0 0.0 100.0 20 
Educational 

High School Business Teacher O5al 4.3 0.0 A7 
College or Univer. Instructor 100.0 0.0 0.0 f 
Other Teaching 61.5 38.5 0.0 13 
Educational Administration 62.5 Otad 0.0 8 
Special Educational Services 50.0 50.0 0.0 2 
Training Director (Bus. & Ind.) 55.6 44.4 0.0 9 
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tion for business carried out recently under the 
auspices of the Carnegie and Ford Foundations. 
Our local data tend to support this recommendation. 


Present School of Business Curricula. Fortu- 
nately, curricula at this School of Business are 
mostly in accord with the implications of our sur- 
vey findings on education-occupation relationships. 
Majors in all fields within the School of Business 
have about one-third of their programs in common, 
About another third is more or less identical for 
many students. The formal specializations amount 
in effect, to a small handful of two to four or five 
courses in each of the eight specializations (Busi- 
ness Administration is a former title which may be 
subsumed under the present General Management 


in collegiate schools of business into two camps. 
Disciplines with a longer history, with a theoreti- 
cal orientation, and with some pretensions to a 
scientific as opposed to a subjective, intuitive, 
trial-and-error approach tend to favor long-range 
preparation for future jobs. In this camp are prob- 
ably found those who feel that a university educa- 
tion should not be narrowly vocational and _ that 
preparation for relatively low-level, initial jobs 


should be relegated to the junior college and the - 
technical institute (when not to the business world - 


itself) . 

Whether a university should offer a cafeteria- 
style education to all comers with all tastes is essen 
tially a philosophical issue on which there can be no 
relevant objective data. About as far as our survey 


| 


| 
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lata can go on this issue is that with increasing 
ears out of school our graduates tend to move to a 
nodest but perceptible extent away from positions 
lirectly related (and unrelated) to their under- 
‘raduate studies and toward jobs “somewhat re- 
ated” to their undergraduate fields. In addition, 
he top jobs (by job title and by job earnings) go 
o older graduates with more accumulated business 
xperience regardless of their undergraduate field 
f study. This obviously supports the powerful role 
yf experience as opposed to academic preparation. 
dut it also suggests the question: Might not speed- 
er acquisition of higher-level jobs be brought 
bout by academic attention to higher-level jobs— 
it some partial sacrifice, admittedly, of preparation 
or initial jobs? Our own data show that, except 
or accounting and teaching, the earlier stages of 
1 business career are not heavily dependent on 
pecific academic preparation. 

In any collegiate program aimed at higher-level 
yusiness occupations it must be recognized that 
cience and technology are inevitably pulling the 
yorld into greater sophistication in managing some 
of its affairs. Yesterday’s art is today’s science, and 
VMionday’s dream is Tuesday’s commonplace. Accord- 
ngly, a notably heavier infusion of scientific meth- 
yd, of mathematics, of sociology, of psychology, and 
of allied disciplines is called for in any academic 
reparation for technical professional, or mana- 
zerial positions that is not to pour nineteenth- 
sentury businessmen into a twentieth-century world. 


OCCUPATIONS AND EARNINGS 


Nearly all of our fully employed respondents 
‘eported their monthly job earnings, and_ these 
veraged, in 1959, $460 a month, (This figure and 
ose to follow must be interpreted in the light of 
e fact that more than half of our respondents 
ad, as of 1959, not more than three years of work 
xperience; more than two-fifths, not over two years 
f work history; and more than one-fifth, not over 
ne year of work experience since graduation.) The 
owest paid quarter of our graduates earned not 
ore than $387 a month; the highest paid fourth, 
539 a month or more. Ten per cent earned at 
ast $600 a month; nearly four per cent earned 
ver $10,000 annually. Our highest paid female 
raduaie (at $900 a month) is a 1958 marketing 
ajor who sells ladies’ undergarments to the trade. 
ur best paid male graduate (at $2,000 per month) 

a 1949 accounting major who manages the Los 

geles office of an insurance company and who 
tarted, upon graduation in 1949, at $225 a month. 
n 1959, our 1958 graduates (one year after gradu- 
tion) were earning $395 monthly; our 1949 
raduates (ten years after graduation) were aver- 
ging $590 monthly. 

Educational positions (at $402 monthly) pay less 
ell than other occupations among our graduates 
$483 a month) ; but teaching is not a twelve-month 
b, and the figure for educational positions appears 

represent a nine- to ten-month salary prorated 
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over twelve months. Restricting the discussion to 
occupations enlisting at least ten of our graduates, 
clerical-secretarial positions and junior or trainee 
positions (whether in management, sales, or ac- 
counting) pay less than others. For all others, dif- 
ferences in median earnings are fairly modest. 
There are salesmen, accountants, and managers who 
are well paid and those who are poorly paid. 

The most striking (but hardly surprising) feature 
of our earnings data is the enormous overlap. Those 
in senior positions, of course, earn more than those 
in junior positions; older graduates, more than 
younger ones. Some of our most recent graduates, 
however, earn very much more than some of our 
oldest graduates; some salesmen earn much more 
than some accountants, and vice versa; some man- 
agement majors earn much more than some market- 
ing majors, and vice versa. With the exception of 
business education majors, who in large numbers 
take the lower-paid teaching jobs, there is nothing to 
indicate that any particular undergraduate field of 
specialization in and of itself leads to greater earn- 
ings. Nor, with the exceptions previously mentioned, 
is there anything to indicate than one type (but not 
level) of job duty held by our graduates in the 
business world pays more or less than any other. 
Some majors in all fields hold well-paid jobs in and 
out of their fields; others are poorly paid in and 
out of their fields. 

The conclusion is inescapable that for most, if 
not all, positions in the business world status and 
earnings depend at least as much on personal char- 
acteristics (intellectual and otherwise) as these are 
brought to business experience as they do on any 
particular specialization within a collegiate school 
of business. Although based on a very small number 
of economics majors, it is suggestive that these ma- 
jors strikingly out-earn all others even though none 
is actually employed as an economist. Instead, eco- 
nomics as a field of specialization probably attracts 
the most able students in a school of business. 

The case for “general business” training at un- 
dergraduate levels has apparent support from our 
data; a case for intensive specialization, except for 
accounting and teaching, has little discernible basis 
in our data. 


JOB SATISFACTION 


When asked about their attitudes toward their 
jobs, our graduates responded as follows to a five- 
step check list: Enthusiastic about it (54 per cent), 
Like it (36 per cent), It’s O.K. as jobs go (6 per 
cent). The remaining handful said either that they 
Don’t much care for it or that they Dislike it. For 
all respondents the (weighted) mean attitude is 
two-fifths of the way between “like it” and “enthu- 
siastic about it.” 


Job Satisfaction and Education-W ork Relation 


Those who work at jobs “somewhat related” to 
their undergraduate field of study have the most 
favorable attitudes toward their work; while those 
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working at “directly related” jobs follow close be- 
hind. This reversal of normal expectation is easily 
explained by the fact some of our best paid eradu- 
ates—the older ones mostly—have moved into more 
responsible jobs of greater breadth than their orig: 
inal ones. Those who work at “unrelated” jobs, 
however, have clearly poorer job attitudes. There is 
something to be said for choosing an occupation 
with some reasonable correspondence with one’s col- 
legiate background or—to put the horse before the 
cart—for choosing a college major which furnishes 
a reasonable basis for vocational satisfaction. 


Job Attitudes and Earnings. These are perfectly 
correlated. As one goes down the attitude scale 
from “enthusiastic” to “dislike it” earnings go 
down (at an accelerating rate) from $464 a month 
to $265 a month. Despite this perfect relationship 
our data make an excellent illustration that con- 
comitance is not necessarily causation. Attitude 
ratings indeed reflect reactions to job duties rather 
than to earnings. This is revealed by a near-zero 
relationship between the rank order of occupations 
according to job attitude and according to salary. 
There are real differences in the appeal of various 
kinds of jobs, and these differences are mainly in- 
trinsic to the job duties themselves and not to dif- 
ferences in earnings. There are, in other words, 
high salaried jobs that are attractive and ones that 
are unattractive; there are attractive jobs at low 
salaries and at high ones. The attitude-salary rela- 
tionship appears to lie mainly within a given occu- 
pation rather than across occupations. What, then, 
is the intrinsic attractiveness of various occupa- 
tions? 


Occupations and Job Attitudes. With a rating of 
© assigned to “enthusiastic” down to a rating of 
1 for “dislike it” the (weighted mean) attitude of 
those in various occupations ranges from a high of 
4.90 to a low of 3.00 (3 = “It’s O.K, as jobs go”). 
The rank order of occupations according to job 
attitude, from best to poorest, is; junior manage- 
ment, purchasing, sales, education, senior manage- 
ment, senior accounting, junior accounting, office 
and personnel management, credits and collections, 
specialized-technical services, _clerical-secretarial, 
purely military duties, and production. 


Educational Specialization and Job Attitude. The 
essentially trivial influence of a particular field of 
specialization within a school of business on sub- 
sequent vocational satisfaction is suggested by the 
fact that six of the eight specializations run a dead 
heat for third place (at 4.3 to 4.4 on the attitude 
scale) behind economics (at 4.7) and personnel 
management (at 4.8). 


Sources of Job Dissatisfaction. In response to a 
direct inquiry, a little more than one-fourth of all 
our respondents expressed a preference for a differ- 
ent field of study than the one they did indeed 
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major in. For every two expressing a preference for 
some other field of study within business, there were 
three who designated a preference for some non- 
business field, (notably among those in production, 
in clerical-secretarial occupations, in specialized- 
technical services, and more moderately among 
those in accounting, sales, senior management, and 
education). The dissatisfied teachers, by the way, 
reject business (but not other) teaching. In all, 
gross rejection of business and all its works is ex: 
pressed by about one in every seven of our gradu- 
ates; and this points to the desirability of more ex- 
tensive vocational guidance services—an issue on 
which direct inquiry was made and on which our 
findings will shortly be presented. 


JOB RESPONSIBILITY 


Three-fifths of our graduates are engaged in job 
duties which are about at the level of job responsi- 
bility they had anticipated as of 1959; the remain- 
ing persons are equally divided between those work- 
ing at lower and at higher levels than originally an- 
ticipated, Surprisingly, those working at jobs unre- 
lated to their undergraduate major field of speciali- 
zation claim the highest levels of job responsibility 
(but the least job satisfaction). 

Purchasing and production men claim the highest 
levels of job responsibility; clerical-secretarial work- 
ers confess the greatest disappointment. The occu- 
pations of our graduates in decreasing rank order 
of job responsibility are: purchasing, production, 
senior management, office and personnel manage- 
ment, military duties, credits and collections, sen- 
ior accounting, education, junior management, spe- 
cialized-technical services, sales, junior accounting, 
clerical-secretarial. 

Those who majored in Personnel Management, 
General Management, Accounting, and Business- 
Education claim a level of job responsibility at or 
above that originally anticipated. Majors in mar- 
keting, financial management, economics, and sec- 
retarial studies have job duties which have not met 
their expectations. 

It should be understood that these judgments do 
not constitute an independent rating of the level 
of job responsibility engendered by various speci- 


alizations or required by various occupations. In-— 


stead, they represent the graduates’ own judgments 
about their present jobs in the light of their expec: 
tations. One occupation can rank lower than another 
not because it is intrinsically less demanding, but 


because its holders have set more demanding goals _ 


for themselves. The discrepancies are not between 


one occupation and another but between expectation — 


and actuality. The foregoing more or less self-evi- 
dent inference is clearly supported by the fact that 
there is nothing to choose between the “responsi- 
bility ratings” of older and younger graduates. At 
the same time, one does not want to throw out the 
baby with the bath water; the occupations toward 
the lower end of the responsibility scale (as listed 
above) are practically by definition less demanding 
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than those at the upper end. In this connection. it is 
apparent from this as well as from other evidence 
too detailed for present mention that the category 
of “specialized-technical services” includes rather 
more traffic clerks than it does market analysts. 


THE GRADUATES EVALUATE THEIR EDUCATION 


In response to a seven-item check list of major 
outcomes of a college education, one-fifth of our re- 
spondents ranked “vocational preparation for my 
first job” as first in importance: one-seventh of 
them high-rated “vocational preparation for long- 
term advancement in my field of work.” For every 
two graduates rating one or the other of these two 
vocational outcomes as first in importance there 
were three who ranked as the major outcome of 
their college education either “ability to think 
clearly, critically, exercise judgment” or “broaden- 
ed outlook, appreciation of cultural heritage, philos- 
ophy of life.” “Social and personality development” 
ranked a close fifth; “understanding of social forces, 
world events, role of a citizen” was a poor sixth: 
and “understanding of scientific developments and 
the role of science in the modern world” was a mis- 
erable seventh—pinpointing an objective of collegi- 
ate education requiring curricular shoring up. 


Contribution of Education to Career 


Again in response to a five-item check list, of 
every twenty respondents, ten considered their col- 
lege education to have been “indispensable.” seven 
said it “helped a lot,” two thought it “helped some.” 
while the remaining one thought it “helped a little” 
or was “of little or no help.” In all, our respondents 
rated their college education three-tenths of the way 
between “helped a lot” and “indispensable’”—with 
women more favorably disposed than men. (Of our 
481 respondents, 100 are women: and 85 of these 
were business education majors.) 

Business education majors have the highest re- 
yard for their education (4.6), accounting and eco- 
nomics majors are at 4.4 on the five-point scale. 
management and marketing majors at 4.1, and 
secretarial majors at 3.6. 

On an occupational basis, teachers, purchasing 
agents, and senior accountants rate their education 
nost highly—further supporting our other evidence 
suggesting that intensive job specialization is ap- 
propriate only for accounting and teaching. Manage- 
ment, sales, and junior accounting personnel rate 
heir education next most highly (and above 
‘helped a lot”). Those in all other occupations 
-ank the contribution made by their college edu- 
sation to their careers above “helped some” but be- 
ow “helped a lot” (i.e., at 3.7 to 3.9 on the five- 
,0int scale). 

_ Finally, the higher the earnings, the higher the 
ating given to the value of a college education. 


Rating of Teaching Effectiveness and Course Con- 
ent in the School of Business 


Respondents’ ratings of teaching effectiveness 
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and course content in the School of Business (and 
subsequent identification of most and least valuable 
courses ) must be understood to reflect, for each re- 
spondent, conditions as of the time of that person’s 
school attendance. In this connection, about three- 
eighths (14 of 37) of our present faculty members 
arrived at this University too recently to have had 
any contact whatever with any of the graduates sur- 
veyed. Fewer than half (16 of 37) would have been 
known even to our 1957 graduates. (1957-1958 
graduates make up two-fifths of all those surveyed. ) 
While departures from our faculty during the 1949— 
1958 period surveyed have been on a rather small- 
er scale than additions, this feature, too, contrib- 
utes to making the present relevance of the re- 
sponses of our graduates difficult to assess. At the 
same time academic changes (both curricular and 
staff) tend to be evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary, and the general pattern of our graduates’ 
ratings should probably be taken to be reasonably 
pertinent and, at very least, indicative of the par- 
ticular aspects of our educational behavior deserv- 
ing of closer examination. 

In any event, on an over-all basis, while we have 
no cause for complacency, our graduates’ responses 
show us to be very clearly above any danger mark. 
Specifically, on a five-point scale (excellent, very 
good, fair, poor, very poor) our graduates rate 
both teaching effectiveness and course content a 
little short of “very good” (most rate us as “very 
good’, but of the remainder there are twice as 
many “fair” as there are “excellent” votes). 

Statistical analysis of the ratings shows there 
to be about five-eighths overlap between the two 
features rated. That is, about five-eighths of what- 
ever the respondent has in mind when rating teach- 
ing effectiveness is also present in his rating of 
course content. 


Ratings by Majors in Various Specializations. 
The spread between the highest and lowest ratings 
offered by majors in our various fields is rather 
more than a full step on the five-point rating scale, 
suggesting real differences in the total impact of 
each of the specialized fields, Since only one small 
shift in rank order is occasioned by combining the 
two ratings, on a combined basis here are our find- 
ings. Economics and accounting are the only two 
specializations in which both teaching effectiveness 
and course content are rated as “very good” or 
better. The remaining fields (in decreasing rank 
order) are: business education. personnel manage- 
ment, secretarial, general management, financial 
management, and marketing. The best rating is for 
course content in economics (just half way between 
“very good” and “excellent’”). The poorest rating 
is for teaching effectiveness in marketing (one-fifth 
of the way between “fair” and “very good”). 


Ratings by Graduates in Various Occupations. In 
view of the substantial numbers of graduates work- 
ing at jobs only “somewhat related” to their under- 
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oraduate specialization, the ratings offered by those 
in various occupations constitute a more useful in- 
dex of the extent to which preparation for various 
occupations has been adequate. There are two oc- 
cupations for which there are gross shifts in rank 
order for teaching effectiveness and for course con- 
tent: For both the eighteen persons in office and 
personnel management and the ten persons in cred- 
its and collections, course content is rated notably 
higher than teaching effectiveness. With these shifts 
in mind (and omitting occupations enlisting fewer 
than ten persons) the occupations (in decreasing 
rank order for the combined ratings) are: senior 
accounting, clerical-secretarial, education, office and 
personnel management, senior management, special- 
ized-technical services, junior accounting, sales, 
credits and collections, and junior management. 

If adequacy of preparation is what is really be- 
ing measured in these ratings, then there is no op- 
tion but to take them at face value. On the other 
hand, there is more than a hint here that there are 
occupations which do not depend very heavily on 
formal collegiate preparation—for which specific 
preparation may as well be left to the business 
world, namely; a number of marketing and sales 
functions and the lower levels of managerial and 
accounting activities. 


Best and Poorest Courses in the School of Business 
In a general way a “popularity contest” for 
courses may be expected to identify strong and 
weak spots in various curricula. More particularly, 
the object is to identify those specialized parts of 
education for business which appear to have made 
the greatest contribution to the subsequent careers 
of our graduates. These should be retained and, if 
necessary, expanded or made even stronger, As op- 
posed to these, courses identified as poor should 
either be eliminated (for some if not all majors) or 
closely re-examined and appropriately modified. 
Graduates were furnished with a complete list of 
all courses offered in the School of Business during 
the ten-year period surveyed and asked to identify 
the single best and single poorest course in the 
School of Business (a) in, and (b) not in, their 
major field of specialization. A decided surprise was 
the frequency with which the small number of in- 
troductory courses required of all School of Busi- 
ness students were cited—in preference to the more 
highly specialized courses which would have been 
thought to make a far greater contribution to job 
success. This phenomenon is just one more bit of 
fuel for the argument in support of the propriety of 
general business training at undergraduate levels. 
Our own graduates frequently specify just such 
courses as the important ones for them. Of course, 
since they are required courses, the absolute num- 
bers of registrants in them far exceeds those for the 
more specialized courses. At the same time, majors 
in all fields concur in their selection of these courses. 
Here are the facts. Graduates in all fields vote 
overwhelmingly in favor of the introductory year of 
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accounting (three courses)—even the accounting 
majors select these courses with greater frequency 
than they do the more advanced courses in their 
field. Business Law and Business Writing are the 
two other strong favorites among majors in all 
fields—the latter course, however, has a not negli- 
eible number of detractors. The course, Intro- 
duction to Business, is in serious need of re-ex- 
amination, attracting a strong three-to-one vote 
against it. The two-course introductory sequence in 
economics is in the anomalous position of attract- 
ing a relatively small number of adherents and a 
slightly larger number of detractors. The relative in- 
frequency with which these courses are selected—in 
the light of the presumption that they are the foun- 
dation stones for any non-trivial business occupa- 
tion—suggests that they may be pitched mostly at 
potential economics majors and that, somehow, the 
relevance of economic concepts to other business 
occupations has not been made apparent. 


Specialized Courses. Accounting majors think 
well of the first course in the advanced accounting 
sequence, of Auditing, and of Financial Manage- 
ment. 

Business Education majors vote exclusively pro 
the course in methods of teaching typewriting. 
Secretarial Practice is rather more often well 
thought of than not. 

Marketing majors strongly favor their courses in 
Salesmanship and in Marketing Principles and 
Practices. Personnel Management gets a modest pro 
vote. 

Among management majors Business Organiza- 
tion and Management is well thought of. General 
Management majors favor the course in Business 
Cycles. 

The basic course in the Department of Market- 
ing, Marketing Principles and Practices, attracts 
no positive notice outside the Department of Market- 
ing. 

The basic course in the Department of Manage- 
ment, Business Organization and Management, at- 
tracts no attention from others, except for a sprink- 
ing of pro votes by marketing majors, 

(The Economics majors are too few in number 
to make their handful of responses worth reporting. 
Similarly, for half a dozen secretarial majors.) 

The highly popular courses identify what has 
been most useful to persons out in the business 
world; and future students with relevant interests 
should be (a) guided into them and (b) made 
aware of their demonstrated importance, 


Typing Skill. In response to direct (check-list) 
Inquiry, it appears that typing skill has been at 


least moderately useful to persons in all major fields, 


in practically all occupations, and throughout as 
much as a ten-year job history. Specifically, more 
than a third of our graduates have found it “essen- 
tial”; another one-fourth designate it as “quite 
helpful”; and another one-fifth as “moderately use- 
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ul.” Only one-sixth of our graduates have found 
yping skill to be “of little or no use.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


: ; a 
ourse Recommendations for the School of Business 


Of 317 recommendations for improvement sue- 
ested by graduates, 81 relate to specific courses of 
nterest to the School of Business: (a) twenty-one 
ersons wanted more accounting, (b) thirteen 
hought that business machines should be a required 
ourse, (c) eight wanted more law, (d) four or 
ive persons each recommended more courses in 
nsurance, statistics, business English, personnel 
nanagement, and financial management, (e) a few 
usiness education majors recommended fewer Col- 
ege of Education courses, and many specified the 
rofessional methods courses offered in the School 
f Business as “especially valuable.” 


Yaluable Courses and Course Recommendations 
Jutside the School of Business 


There were 442 designations of especially valu- 
ble courses outside the School of Business and 259 
ecommendations for more (or less) of certain 
ypes of courses. Easily the most prominent is the 
lesignation of English as most valuable (149 per- 
ons ) —with sixty persons specifically recommending 
nore English. Desired here are communication 
kills rather than literary objectives. Speech was 
hought especially valuable by eighty-one persons, 
nd thirty-eight wanted more of it. Psychology was 
nost valuable to seventy-two persons, and thirteen 
vanted more of it. Fifty voted for mathematics 
s most valuable, and twenty-six wanted more of it. 
‘orty liked social studies and seventeen wanted 
nore. Philosophy was thought most valuable by 
ineteen persons and seven wanted more. Fifteen 
ersons wanted more physical science; another fif- 
een thought College of Education courses could 
tand improvement; still another fifteen wanted 
nore liberal arts in general. 

In rank order of value to students are: English, 
peech, psychology, mathematics, and social studies. 
Yemands for more English, more speech and more 
yathematics patently exceed requests for more of 
nything else. 


reneral Recommendations for University [mprove- 
vent In and Out of the School of Business 


Of 236 general recommendations for improve- 
rent in the School of Business, the most prominent 
rere these: (a) Better instruction was demanded 
y forty-eight persons, (b) Forty-three wanted less 
jeory, more practical applications in courses, (c) 
rom ten to twenty persons each wanted better ad- 
isement, higher standards, more report writing 
1 courses, more reading and research, more field 
‘ips. About one of every eleven graduates was 
pparently satisfied with his education as it was and 
ecifically indicated “no change.” 
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Of 142 general recommendations for improve- 
ment outside the School of Business the most fre- 
quent single request (thirty-two persons) was for 
more electives and fewer required courses. Seven- 
teen wanted better instruction; twelve wanted bet- 
ter advisement; seven wanted higher standards; 
five advised less theory, more practical applications 
in courses. Sixty-five persons said they would make 
no change at all. 

About half of our graduates accepted our invi- 
tation (at the end of the questionnaire) to comment 
on anything of interest to them whatever—the com- 
ments running to just a few to many hundreds of 
words. Most prominent among those that bear on 
improvement are these. (a) A strong and persist- 
ent emphasis on the overwhelming importance of 
communication skills—writing and speaking; (b) 
Complaints about aimless floundering and mistaken 
choices of courses and of a vocation—coupled with 
a fervent plea for better and more extensive guid- 
ance services; (c) A rejection by some of anything 
but a strictly vocational education for particular 
jobs contrasted with the insistence by others that 
specific job preparation is a waste of time, that 
specific job duties are most effectively learned on 
the job, and that a broad, well-rounded collegiate 
education is a sounder background for work and 
life; (d) Disadvantageous physical facilities in the 
School of Business are pointed to: “bare, unattrac- 
tive, crowded, too cold or too hot,” they say; (e) 
They urge more speakers, more forums, more time 
on current business trends and less work from text- 
books; (f) They point to the growing use of elec- 
tronic data-processing systems and the desirability 
of training for such fields at Southern; and (g) 
They mention the need for improved College of 
Education Courses. Of these the plea for more ex- 
tensive guidance services was foreseen and sub- 
jected to special inquiry in the questionnaire. 


University Guidance Services. Our respondents 
were asked to rank in order of usefulness seven 
different types of guidance services which are (or 
which potentially could be made) available to stu- 
dents. Nearly five of every ten graduates ranked as 
first in value “aptitude testing to determine occu- 
pations in which student’s chances of success are 
greatest.” Another two in ten ranked as first in 
value “assistance in planning over-all college pro- 
gram for each student.” Another one in ten high- 
rated “information on educational requirements for 
careers in various fields.” “Information on job 
opportunities in various fields” was rated fourth 
in importance. The remaining three items (“coun- 
seling on personality development,” “assistance in 
drawing up student’s program each quarter,” and 
“assistance in selecting electives”) were distinct 
also-rans. The three types of guidance services first . 
mentioned here retain their pre-eminence when 
rankings for all seven services are taken into ac- 
count, and they show up as notably more desir- 
able than the remaining four services mentioned. 


GRADUATE WORK 


A little more than one of every five of our erad- 
uates during the 1949-1958 period had, by 1959, 
either completed or undertaken some graduate 
work, Another third said they are planning grad- 
uate work. Two of every five said they do not in- 
tend to take graduate work. 

Among earned graduate degrees, we have one 
Ph.D., a few with other bachelor’s degrees, and 
forty-some-odd with a master’s degree. Of those 
still seeking degrees, virtually all are aiming at a 
master’s degree. 

Three-fifths of our graduates consider that grad- 
uate work would be helpful in their occupations, 
but since only about 20 per cent had actually 
undertaken such work, the motivation toward grad- 
uate work has only been strong enough to generate 
a verbalism but not the consequent action on the 
part of two-fifths of our graduates. Taking the data 
on their own merits, accounting and education are 
the only two occupations whose members stand 
notably above the others in their estimate of the 
usefulness of graduate work. Graduate work has, in 
fact, been completed or undertaken by 59 per cent 
of those in educational occupations, by 14 per cent 
of those in senior management positions, by 12 per 
cent of those in accounting, and by 12 per cent of 
those in specialized-technical services. 

One or another field within education is easily 
the most popular of all the graduate fields of study 
specified by our respondents—attracting a third of 
all those who mention any graduate field of study. 
Of every seven such persons, two are not now in 
education, but, instead, are engaged in other occupa- 
tions, Among other fields of study, 10 to 20 per cent 
each specify an interest in business administration, 
accounting, and management; marketing is speci- 
fied by 8 per cent of our graduates. A number of 
other fields are mentioned, but each attracts not 
more than 3 per cent of our graduates. 

By way of a summary statement on the market 
for graduate work, 30 per cent of our graduates 
expressed an interest in some graduate field of 
study relevant to a School of Business. Of these 
persons, nearly half have already undertaken (at 
least some) graduate work, Among all our gradu- 
ates, 14 per cent have undertaken graduate work 
in a business-relevant field, and another 13 per cent 
express the intention to take such work. The nature 
of the market for such work, already described, 
identifies the Department of Secretarial and Busi- 
ness Education as the one likely to be most heavily 
involved in a program of graduate studies—especi- 
ally during the summer, when employed teachers 
can return to college. 

Nearly half of those expressing an interest in 
graduate work either have taken or say they would 
be glad to take graduate work at this University : 
from three-fifths to four-fifths of those in one or 
another educational field, and from 30 to 40 per 


oe of those expressing an interest in business 
elds. 
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Insofar as undergraduate experience may be a 
major determinant of the locus of graduate work, 
there is wide variation among those in various: 
undergraduate fields of specialization who would 
do their graduate work at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, as follows: All the secretarial majors, two- 
thirds of the business education majors, from one- 
fifth of the financial management majors to half 
the personnel management majors, two-fifths of 
those in marketing and in accounting, and one: 
fifth of those in economics. Part of the greater ap-: 
peal of Southern to teachers is that more of them: 
are still located in Southern Lllinois as compared: 
to those in business occupations. In fact, geography; 
is the principal reason both for accepting and for 
rejecting Southern Ilinoins University as the locuss 
for graduate work—for all graduates. A desire for 
the broadening experience of a new environment is‘ 
another commonly mentioned reason for doings 
eraduate work elsewhere. 

In the light of geographical distance from thee 
Carbondale campus as the chief bar to investment 
in graduate work on the part of large numbers who« 
would like to undertake additional education, the: 
Southwestern Illinois Campus may he expected tox 
serve a major need. 


SUMMARY 


The large number of detailed facts and recom 
mendations unearthed by this survey are expectede 
to be the basis for close re-examination of our press 
ent educational programs. The clear implications 
of our graduates’ responses are in the direction of 
stronger programs. No one complains of havin 
been worked too hard; instead, they ask for highed 
standards and more of the report writing and rea 
search activities they find a need for in their pres 
ent occupations. They want a stronger liberal arts 
background as well as more specialized courses im 
their fields of special interest. Although their sub 
jective opinions on some issues cover a wide spee- 
trum of views, the facts of their occupational his- 
tory in the light of their collegiate background sug- 
gest that greater weight in undergraduate programs 
be given to broad preparation for business rather 
than narrow preparation for an initial job. 

In free responses made by graduates at the end 
of the questionnaires easily the most frequently oc 
curring expression is one of deep emotional attach 
ment to and pride in their University. Words like 
“grateful,” “proud,” “thankful,” occur again andi 
again, They tell us that their collegiate educatiom 
brought them from darkness into light, broadened 
their horizons, and made them aware of the wide. 
wide world beyond their local home environmentsé 
Out graduates are not only proud of their Univer: 
sity but deeply interested in its welfare and futures 
We owe it to future students to earn the faith ex 
pressed in us. That, indeed, has been the purpose 
of this survey. 


